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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


I am pleased at Martin Durkin’s appointment. 

I extend him my heartiest congratulations and 
my assurance of every possible cooperation. 

President-elect Eisenhower has selected an able 
man. 

Martin Durkin’s years of service as head of the 
Labor Department of the State of Illinois gives 
him a rich background and detailed understanding 
of the laws and programs administered by the 
Federal Department of Labor. 


* * * * * * * * 


The immigrant is part of the strength and the 
sinew and the spirit of a growing nation. He brings 
with him the richness, the originality and the 
energy that comes from divergent cultures and 
different national traditions. The whole history 
of the United States is the history of immigrants. 
We are all immigrants or the decendants of immi- 
grants; and whether we came over in the hold of a 
sailing ship in the 17th century or in the steerage 
of a steamer in the 20th century, we are just as 
important in America and our contribution to this 
Nation is just as great. 

Our trade unions understand the folly of trying 
to keep the immigrants out. Immigrants have 
played a major role in the development of the 
American trade-union movement. 

This Nation has nothing to fear from a more 
liberal immigration policy and has everything to 
gain. Our experts in the Department of Labor have 
tried to estimate the effects on our population of a 
larger number of immigrants in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. Their figures and their analysis show 
this Nation could absorb several hundred thou- 
sand every year, under present conditions, adding 
only the most negligible percentage to our popula- 
tion and placing no burden on our economy. 
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Martin P. Durkin, who becomes Secretary of 
Labor on or after January 20, has the “know-how” 
of labor law administration from 8 years’ experi- 
ence as Director of the Illinois Department of 
Labor and many years as an official of the plumb- 
ers’ union. 

Those were the crucial years of the Roosevelt 
prewar administration—1933 to 1941. He was 
appointed first by Governor Henry Horner and 
left the Department during the administration of 
Governor Dwight H. Green. 

On the national scene in that period, Congress 
passed what the late William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, called “labor’s 
Magna Charta’’—the highly controversial Wagner 
Act which was superseded in 1947 by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Other legislation concerned with labor 
enacted during that period included the Wagner- 
Peyser (U. S. Employment Service) Act (1933); 
Social Security Act (1936), with its unemployment 
insurance and annuity benefits; Walsh-Healey 
(Public Contracts) Act (1936) providing minimum 
wages, hours of work and safety in the production 
of goods for the Government; and the Fair Labor 
Standards (Wage and Hour) Act, providing similar 
safeguards for all goods moving in or produced for 
interstate commerce. 

Secretary-designate Durkin is the fourth man 
from the ranks of organized labor to head the De- 
partment, which Congress created in 1913, declar- 
ing that its purpose “shall be to foster, promote 
and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, to improve their working conditions 
and to advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment.”’ 


Wilson First Secretary 


William B. Wilson, for almost a decade Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers, and 
later a Member of Congress, was the first Secre- 
tary. He served throughout the 8 years of Wood- 
row Wilson’s two administrations as President. 
He was succeeded by James J. Davis, who rose 





Martin P. Durkin Named To Head U. S. Department of Labor 


from iron puddler and active member of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers to head the Department. When he re- 
signed to become United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania in 1930, he was followed by William 
N. Doak, for years an official of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen who was succeeded by Fran- 
ces Perkins on March 4, 1933. She served until 
June 1945 when the late Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
was named Secretary. He died in office in 1948 
and was succeeded by the present Secretary, 
Maurice J. Tobin. 

The incoming Secretary has been president of 
the United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting In- 
dustry of the United States and Canada since 
1943. Born in Chicago on March 18, 1894, Durkin 
enrolled as an apprentice plumber at the age of 17, 
continuing his schooling in night classes. 

From 1921 to 1933 he served as business mana- 
ger of Local 597 of the plumbers’ union in Chicago, 
assuming the post with the State Department of 
Labor in 1933 on a leave of absence. 

Durkin gained wide recognition as State Direc- 
tor of Labor in Illinois for streamlining the De- 
partment, for efficient administration of the 
Department, and for promotion of labor and 
social legislation. 


Heads Plumbers’ Union 

He became secretary-treasurer of the plumbers’ 
union on his retirement from his State post in 
1941 and moved to Washington. 

During World War I Durkin served overseas in 
the 332d Field Artillery and the 6th United States 
Cavalry. He is a director of Union Labor Life 
Insurance Co., a member of the Board of Directors 
of the National Safety Council and a vice-president, 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems. 

The incoming Secretary lives at Chevy Chase, 
Md., with his wife, the former Anna H. 
MeNicholas, and their youngest son, John F. 
Durkin. Two other sons are Martin, who lives in 
Arlington, Va., and William, of Silver Spring, Md. 
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George Meany named pres- 
ident by AFL executive 
council November 24, 1952 


1870——William Green 








Wm. F. Schnitzler named 
secretary-treasurer to suc- 
ceed Meany 
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AFL President William Green Dies: Tobin Attends Funeral 


In Coshocton, Ohio, the small town where he 
was born and worked as a coal miner, and which 
he called “home” throughout his career as an out- 
standing national figure, William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, died on 
November 21. 

Filled with years and honors—he was 82—Bill 
Green attended the AFL convention in New York 
where he pursued a rigorous schedule of presiding 
at convention sessions, making speeches and at- 
tending conferences. When it was over he admitted 
for the first time that he was tired and went home 
to Coshocton for a rest. 

A 2-day check-up at a local hospital showed that 
he was suffering from exhaustion and a failing heart. 

More than 5,000 persons attended his funeral, 
among them Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
and many other high Government officials as well 
as officers and members of many labor unions. 

“The Nation has lost a great patriot and the 
labor movement an able and responsible leader in 
the death of William Green,” Secretary Tobin said. 
“As a personal friend and long-time admirer, I am 
deeply grieved by his passing.”’ Praising his leader- 
ship, Tobin stated: “He was the pilot of the 
American Federation of Labor during 28 of the 
most critical years in its history. He held that or- 
2 





ganization together during a terrible depression 
and a terrible war, and under his leadership it grew 
to become one of the most powerful labor federa- 
tions in the world.” 

At the age of 16 “Billy”? Green started mining 
coal at the side of his father, Hugh, who came to 
this country from Wales in 1870. He joined the 
miner’s union and learned the art of public speak- 
ing at union meetings in criticism of the injustices 
to miners. These included short-changing of miners 
at the company store, and pay for only the big 
lumps of coal they dug from the earth. 

He served two terms in the Ohio State Senate. 
There he introduced and sponsored to passage a 
model workmen’s compensation law to protect the 
wives and children of workers from privation 
which followed industrial accidents. 

His activities in behalf of his fellow workers soon 
made him president of his local union. He steadily 
progressed step by step until he was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers and 
Vice-President of the AFL. 

In 1924, when Samuel Gompers died, the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL elected Green to succeed 
him until the next convention. Thereafter for 28 
years he was elected annually to the Presidency 


of the AFL. 
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Labor Department 
Mourns Death of 
C1O’s Philip Murray 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, Under 
Secretary Michael J. Galvin, and other officials of 
the Department of Labor paid tribute to Philip 
Murray on learning of his death in San Francisco 
on Sunday, November 9. 

President of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations since 1940, and first president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, Murray died of 
a heart aitack while attending a meeting of the 
Steelworkers. 

In death, as in life, Murray was praised both by 
employers with whom he had negotiated, and by 
his associates in the labor movement as “a great 
leader, a Christian gentleman.” 

“Philip Murray’s death is a loss,” Secretary 
Tobin said, “not only to the Steelworkers and to 
the CIO, but to the Nation as well. In his devotion 
to the interests of working men and women, he 
has been a powerful builder for a strong private 
enterprise system in which he devotedly believed.” 
Tobin lauded Murray’s fight against communism, 
stating: ‘He understood the danger of communism 
and took an active part in the struggle against it. 
Few men have supported our struggle against this 
evil with greater vigor and keener awareness of 
what is at stake 

Born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, on May 25, 1885, 
Murray arrived in the United States with his 
parents on Christmas Day, 1902, settling at Irwin, 
a coal-mining town near Pittsburgh, Pa. 

As a youth he worked in the mines by day and 
studied correspondence-school courses by night, 
learning mining, economics, and labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

Murray’s first office in the labor movement was 
as president of his local of the United Mine 
Workers. Later, in 1912, he was elected to the 
UMW ’s executive board. He became a close as- 
sociate of John L. Lewis in the Mine Workers 
Union during World War I. 

From its very beginning in 1936, Murray was 
associated with the CIO, becoming its second 
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Philip Murray 


president in 1940. In the meantime, he had been 
head of the new CIO’s Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee. 

In 1942, at the first constitutional convention 
of the newly created United Steelworkers of 
America, he was elected to the presidency and 
held that office until his death. 

In 1950, Murray served as a member of the 
Advisory Committee to the National Security 
Resources Board and in 1951 as a member of the 
President’s National Advisory Board on Mobili- 
zation Policy. 

Life “An Inspiration” 

Under Secretary Galvin, on learning of the labor 
leader's death, praised Murray’s life as “an 
inspiration to all ef us.”’ 

“Phil Murray’s rise from young Scottish immi- 
grant in the coal mines of Pennsylvania to great 
American citizen and national leader and_ the 
presidency of the CIO is the story of America,” 
Galvin stated. “His death leaves a void that will 
be difficult to bridge.”’ 

Murray, who had received honorary degrees 
from Howard and Duquesne Universities and from 
Boston College, is survived by his wife, the former 
Miss Elizabeth Labery, and a son, Joseph W 
Murray, who resides in New York. 


Recent Wage-Hour Cases .... . 


Newark, N. J.—A local canning firm and one 
of its officers were fined a total of $1,150 in the 
Federal District Court here for violating the child- 
labor and other provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Linda Foods, Inc., and its vice president, Karl 
Hubner, were fined $100 on each of eight counts 
involving child labor and $50 on each of seven 
other counts charging them with failure to keep 
records and with shipment of illegally produced 
goods in interstate commerce. 

The company, which packages canned chicken 
products, employed eight children 13 to 15 years 
old in its canning operations. Some of the young- 
sters started at 5:30 in the afternoon and worked 
until one or two o’clock in the morning. Under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the employment of 13- 
year-olds is forbidden; children of 14 and 15 years 
may work only outside of school hours and under 
specified conditions which limit the number of work 
hours and prohibit work after 7 p. m. 

Replying to the defense plea that the corporation 
was unaware that children were working in the 
plant because they were hired by a forelady, the 
court said, “Businessmen cannot evade their re- 
sponsibility to prevent the illegal employment of 
children under 16 in their establishments. The in- 
creasing number of child-labor violations . . 
must be stopped.” 

Chicago, Ill.—The owner of a chair factory 
who was found guilty of violating the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was fined $1,200 and court costs 
and required to repay employees $5,495 in back 
wages in the Federal District Court here recently. 

Calvin Metz, Jr., proprietor of Metz Chairs, 
was charged in a 38-count criminal information 
with violating the record-keeping, overtime, and 
shipping provisions of the act. The defendant 
pleaded guilty to all charges. 

Federal Judge John T. Barnes placed Metz on 
probation for 1 year and ordered him, as a con- 
dition of the probation sentence, to pay back 
wages at the rate of $110 a week until the entire 
amount due his employees is repaid. Judge Barnes 
suspended sentence on 10 counts of the informa- 
tion. 





Wage-Hour officials explained that Metz falsi- 
fied his records by entering fewer hours than 
the employees actually worked. Employees who 
worked over 40 hours were credited in the records 
with only one-third of the overtime. Thus, the 
falsification made it appear that they were being 
paid properly in accordance with the Federal wage- 
hour law, which requires that employees be paid 
time and one-half their regular rate of pay for all 
hours worked over 40 in the workweek. The act 
also sets a minimum wage rate of 75 cents an hour. 

Twenty-six employees of the firm will share in 
the $5,495.18 of back wages due. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Fines totaling $500 were 
imposed on the owners of a used-clothing export 
firm in the United States District Court here 
recently for violations of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The sentence also required the repayment 
of back wages to 11 employees. 

Etta Kessler and her son-in-law, Melvin Taks, 
proprietors of the Kessler Clothing and Hat Co., 
pleaded guilty to violations of the minimum-wage, 
overtime, and record-keeping violations of the 
act. Each was fined $50 on each of the five counts 
contained in the criminal information. 

The company employed Puerto Ricans and inex- 
perienced young workers to sort and bale used 
clothing for export to dealers in Africa. Wages 
were as low as $20 for a 53%-hour week—38 cents 
an hour. The Federal wage-hour law sets a mini- 
mum of 75 cents an hour. 

Among the emplovees sharing in $927 in repaid 
back wages were Calvin and Charles Royall. 
Because both boys are in service—Calvin in a 
Korean prisoner-of-war camp, Charles at an Air 
Force base in this country—their $113 refund 
check was accepted by their mother. Mrs. Royall 
has two other sons also in service—one in the 
Navy, the other in the Marine Corps. 

The three cases were developed by investigators 
of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the Department of Labor; the court 
cases were instituted and prosecuted by the 
United States attorney with the assistance of the 
regional attorney of the Office of the Solicitor of 
Labor. 
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Slave Labor Testimony 
Heard by ILO-UN Committee 


Hearings of testimony 
on the evidence of slave 
labor in the Soviet 
Union and in other areas 
of the world were con- 
tinued at the third ses- 
sion of the Ad Hoe 
Committee on Forced 
Labor in Geneva this 
fall. The Committee 
was set up jointly by 





the International Labor 
Organization and the United Nations. 

Hearings began at the Committee’s second ses- 
sion last June in New York, when nine organiza- 
tions testified. Testimony by six more organiza- 
tions and a number of individuals was added to 
the earlier evidence during the Geneva sessions. 

First witness at the Geneva session was C. W. W. 
Greenidge, the president of the Antislavery Society 
which was established in 1837 under the name of 
the British and Foreign Antislavery Society. 

Second witness was a Mr. Dosti, president of the 
National Council for Free Albania, who presented 
evidence from 5 escapees from forced-labor camps. 

Four representatives of the Commission Inter- 
nationale Contre le Regime Concentracionnaire, 
an organization with headquarters in Brussels, 
and claiming a membership of 100,000 former 
inmates of Nazi camps, submitted evidence. 

Documents and testimony of escapees as well as 
maps purporting to show the location of slave-labor 
camps were submitted by representatives of the 
International Federation of Free Journalists. 

All the evidence and testimony submitted will 
be carefully studied by the Committee, and where 
evidence warrants, the allegations will be for- 
warded to governments concerned. Sir Rama- 
swami Mudaliar of India, Committee Chairman, 
has appealed to the governments to give the Com- 
mittee the benefit of their observations. 

Next meeting of the Committee is scheduled for 
May or June 1953, when replies from govern- 
ments concerned are expected to be available. 
This is to be the Committee’s final session, when 
its report will be submitted to the UN and ILO. 
The report will contain a full account of the con- 
clusions of the Committee. 
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Department’s Role Clarified 
In Veterans’ Reemployment 


When the Selective Service System was abol- 
ished in 1947, the function of aiding exservicemen 
to obtain their old jobs was transferred to the 
United States Department of Labor. The 1948 
and later laws have continued it there, recognizing 
that the function is primarily one of industrial 
relations. 

Early selective service legislation—1940—guar- 
anteed veterans returning from military service 
that they would be restored to their former em- 
ployment or to positions of like seniority, status, 
and pay. These provisions were continued in the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. In addition, present 
legislation assures the reemployment of those 
taking training in the military services and those 
who leave their positions to report for induction or 
otherwise enter the Armed Forces but who are 
rejected for one reason or another. 


How the Department Helps 


The Department of Labor carries out this fune- 
tion through its Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment Rights aided by the Office of the Solicitor. 

In assisting veterans under the reemployment 
laws, the Department emphasizes education of 
employers and employees as to their respective 
obligations and rights. It has no authority to 
define the terms used in the reemployment provi- 
sions of the statutes, or to adjudicate the rights 
established thereby. It does not decide disputes. 

What it does is try to obtain agreement by 
employer, veteran, and _ collective bargaining 
representative, where a union is involved, as to the 
facts of the particular case. It ascertains what 
contract provisions and employment practices are 
involved in the problem of the veteran’s rights. 
Then it advises the parties how, in the opinion 
of the Department, the law may apply to the facts 
and rights the veteran may claim under the law. 

Preserving or reestablishing the employment 
relationship which the veteran enjoyed prior to 
military service has been uppermost in administer- 
ing these laws. Reestablishment of that relation- 
ship, the Department believes, should insure the 
veteran any benefits which he would have received 
if he had not been absent in military service. 











Labor laws were enacted by most of the 15 


legislatures meeting in regular session in 1952 (14 
States and Puerto Rico), as well as by the 1951 
session of the Georgia Legislature whicli recon- 
vened in 1952 and by the United States Congress 
for the District of Columbia. 

The greatest number of laws were passed in the 
fields of workmen’s compensation and wage stand- 
ards. Other areas of labor interest affected in- 
cluded child labor and school attendance, dis- 
crimination in employment, industrial health and 
safety, industrial relations, migratory workers, 
private employment agencies, and physical exam- 
inations required as a condition of employment. 

Advances in workmen's compensation this year 
included general increases in benefits in Kentucky, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The max- 
imum weekly benefits for total disability were 
raised from $24 to $27 in Kentucky, from $34 to 
$38 in Michigan, from $25 to $30 in Pennsylvania, 
and from $20 to $25 in Virginia. Weekly benefits 
for partial disability and for death were similarly 
increased in all these States. Three of the States, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, also raised 
maximum total benefits. For example, the maxi- 
mum amount payable for total disability was 
raised from $10,000 to $11,500 in Kentucky, from 
$12,500 to $20,000 in Pennsylvania; and from 
$7,800 to $10,000 in Virginia. 

Progress was also made in occupational disease 
coverage. Virginia shifted from schedule coverage 
to full coverage of such diseases. This makes 31 of 
the 54 State, Federal, and Territorial laws that 
now cover all occupational diseases. Louisiana en- 
acted occupational disease provisions for the first 
time, with 6 diseases listed as compensable. In 
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Puerto Rico, employers of one or more were made 
subject to the occupational disease provisions, 
rather than employers of three or more as for 
accidental injuries. 

Other improvements in workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws included additional medical benefits in 
Louisiana, Virginia, and Puerto Rico and increased 
burial allowances in Michigan, Rhode Island, and 
Virginia. In several States coverage was extended 
to additional workers, such as employees of rural 
telephone cooperatives, and physicians in mental 
hospitals. Compensation for injuries to civil de- 
fense personnel was authorized under State civil 
defense acts in Kentucky, Massachusetts, and 
Mississippi, and under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law in Rhode Island, while an amendment to 
the New York workmen's compensation law per- 
mitted coverage of such workers by towns in cases 
where coverage is not provided by the county. 

In Massachusetts the minimum wage law, which 
applies to men, women, and minors, was amended 
to provide a statutory minimum of 75 cents an 
hour for occupations not covered by a minimum 
wage order. It also provided that a wage board 
may not set rates lower than 65 cents an hour, ex- 
cept for a few specified occupations and for ap- 
prentices, learners, and handicapped persons. 

New Jersey enacted an equal pay law prohibit- 
ing discrimination by employers in rate or method 
of payment of wages because of sex. Such laws 
are now in effect in Alaska and 13 States. 

The wage payment and wage collection law in 
Massachusetts was amended to make it unlawful 
for an employer or any other person to require 
kick-backs from wages or tips of any employee 
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serving food or beverages. 
Secretary of Labor was authorized to collect 
claims for wages due workers under the Puerto 
Rico labor laws. 

Laws increasing the amount of wages exempt 
from garnishment or giving protection to addi- 
tional workers were passed in Georgia, New York, 
and Virginia. 

The employment of minors under 18 to deliver 
liquor was prohibited in Pennsylvania by an 
amendment to the penal laws of the State. An 
amendment to the child-labor law 
permits a child between 14 and 16 to be emploved 


Kentucky 


in nonmanufacturing or nonmechanical establish- 
ments during regular school hours if the school 
authorities have arranged for him to attend school 
at other hours. Under the former law, a minimum 
age of 16 applied during school hours, except in 
farm and domestic service. Another Kentucky law 
extended the minimum school term from 7 to 9 
months, but permitted the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to approve shorter terms than 
® months where necessary to avoid reducing 
teachers’ salaries. An amendment to the District 
of Columbia child-labor law reduced the minimum 
age for theatrical performances from 14 to 7 years 
of age and made changes in the conditions under 
which such employment is permitted. 





Free medical examinations are given ea pe of General 


Motors at the time they are hired. Periodical medical check- 


ups are also provided. 
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In Puerto’ Rico the 


The Massachusetts safety laws were amended 
to specify that safety rules shall apply to the self- 
employed and individual contractors who them- 
selves work at the trade, as well as to employees. 
A New York law required that safety nets be 
provided for aerial performances. 

New York made permanent its program of care 
for children of migrant workers, and set up a com- 
mittee to study the problem of agricultural mi- 
grant labor. 

The fair employment practice acts of New York 
and Rhode Island were amended to prohibit dis- 
crimination not only in employment but also in 
public places on account of race, creed, or national 
origin. The Virginia law relating to industrial 
disputes in public utilities was repealed and a new 
law enacted with revised procedures for handling 
such disputes. An amendment to the New York 
private employment agency law set maximum 
placement fees for nurses. 

Two more States, New Jersey and Virginia, this 
vear made it unlawful for an employer to require 
an employee or applicant to pay for a medical 
examination required as a condition of employ- 
ment. This type of law was first passed in 1949, 
in nine States and Alaska, and has since been 
adopted in eight other States. 
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All the States have laws governing the employment of minors. 
Thisghigh-school freshman is working on a newspaper during 
summer vacation. 








20.2 Million Women 
In Civilian Labor Force 


An estimated 20.2 million women made up the 
civilian woman labor force in September 1952, the 
Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau reports. 
The labor force includes both those who are work- 
ing and those who are seeking work. 

The number of women workers increased two- 
thirds of a million over the August 1952 figure and 
nearly three-fourths of a million over that of 
September 1951. The number of women employed 
in agriculture increased more than half a million 
over the previous month and, with the return to 
work of school employees, the number in non- 
agricultural industries also increased somewhat 
over the previous month. 

Nonagricultural employment of women was 
about 1 million higher in September than a year 
earlier and exceeded the World War II peak for 
the corresponding month by a similar amount. 
Practically all of the increase in the number of 
women in nonagricultural industries since Septem- 
ber 1951 was among adult women, in fact those 35 
years of age and over. 


September 1952 
Women 
Civilian 
noninsti- 
tutional eecte Percent roy oo 
population Num of all A 
ugust September 
persons | 1882 1951 
(in thou- | (in theu- (in thou- , (in thou- 
sands) sands) sands) sands) 


Total, 14 years and over 109,906 | 57,866 527 +62 +690 


In the labor force___- 63,698 | 20,230 31.8 | +668 +716 
Employed. _.....__. 62,260 19,656 31.6 +694 +906 
In agriculture ___ _. 7,548 1,710 22.7; +556 ~36 

In nonagricultural indus- 
ene _......, 54,712 | 17,946 328 +138 +942 
Unemployed... __ 1,438 574 39.9 ~26 190 
Not in the labor force ..., 46,208 | 37,636 81.4 606 ~26 


Source: U. S$. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 





Work Stoppages in September 

Total stoppages in effect in September, including 
those that began in earlier months, numbered 700, 
with 360,000 workers involved. The largest strike 
was the continuing International Harvester Co. 
stoppage, which began on August 21 and involved 
about 25,000 workers. 











Plan Now For Future Jobs 
New BES Booklet Urges Youth 





“Opportunity will usually knock more than once 
but sometimes quite softly,”’ cautions a new book- 
let published by the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Employment Security. 

Addressed to the Nation’s vouth and titled, 
“You and Your Job,”’ the new publication urges 
young men and women to plan now for the jobs 
they want so they can take advantage of oppor- 
tunities as they develop. 

The booklet advises young men and women to 
develop flexible vocational plans which will make 
military service and job changes a meaningful pro- 
gression toward their goals. 

Stating that each generation of American Youth 
has had its “own difficult problems to solve,”’ the 
BES publication points out that youth today has 
an advantage in planning careers. It cites the avail- 
ability of new scientific tools which help youth 
make “practical vocational plans.”’ 

Counseling youths that “drifting won't take vou 
toward your goals,” the booklet urges them to 
“analyze yourself—know yourself.” 

A foreword is entitled “Tips to young men and 
women,” emphasizing the need for a job goal and 
a plan for reaching it, consideration of one’s apti- 
tudes, interests, job prospects, and consultation 
with school guidance specialists, employment-serv- 
ice job counselors, training agencies, and parents. 

The “tips” concluded with this advice to young 
men and women: “Put your job plan into action 
now so that vou can take advantage of all educa- 
tional opportunities and work experience to be 
gained in civilian life and in the military services.” 

The booklet stresses the need for youth to know 
more about jobs and the need for study for knowl- 
edge and personal growth, and carries a subtitle, 
“Job Planning for Youth in a Defense Economy.” 

The booklet is available from local offices of 
State employment services as well as BES. 
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Injury-frequency rates for manufacturing were 
at or near record lows during the first 6 months of 
1952, according to preliminary reports received by 
the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The average of 13.7 injuries per million man- 
hours worked during the entire period was 13 per- 
cent below the corresponding rate of 15.7 for 1951, 
and 2 percent below the previous record 6-month 
low of 14.0 in 1950. 

The decline began in the latter part of 1951 and 
injury rates were near record lows at the end of the 
year. During the first 5 months of 1952 the rates 
remained at these low levels. They were well below 
the rates for either 1951 or 1949 and closely paral- 
leled the previous record lows recorded in 1950. 
In May 1952 the rate dropped, in contrast to in- 
creases recorded for that month in the two previous 
years, and reached an all-time low for the month. 
The rate for June 1952 did show a 10 percent 
increase over May, to reach a point slightly above 
the June figure for either 1950 or 1949, but was 
still 8 percent below June 1951. 

Following are the average injury-frequency rates 
for manufacturing for the past 314 years: 


1949 1950 1951 1952 
January - ‘ 15.5 13.4 14.7 13.7 
February - 156.6 140 15.8 13.7 
March _- 15. 0 13.7 15.0 13.5 
April___- 14.8 13.7 15.8 13. 6 
May. 14.4 14.6 16.3 13. 2 
June " 14.3 14. 4 15.7 14.5 
July _ - ‘ 14.6 15. 0 16.9 senate 
August_- - . 16. 2 16.3 16.5 — 
September__ 14.3 15. 5 ie acs 
October _ - 14.8 16. 2 15.6 _ 
November. _- 13. 1 15.1 14.0 
December — --_- - 12. 4 13.8 12.9 


Annual average. 14.5 14.7 | er 


Almost two-thirds of the 135 individual indus- 
tries for which data were available reported lower 
rates in the first 6 months of 1952 than in the 
same period of 1951. Averages for 15 of these 
industries were lower by 5 points. Planing mills 
recorded a decrease of 13.5 points, from 50.1 
injuries per million man-hours for the first 6 
months of 1951 to 36.6 for the same period in 1952, 
and the logging industry decreased its rate by 13 
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Manufacturing Injury Rates Decline to New 6-Month Low 


points, from 101.7 to 88.7. The structural clay 
products industry recorded a substantial decrease 
in its 6-month average between 1951 and 1952 
from 41.2 to 31.8. This decrease, however, was due 
largely to a very low rate (26.7) for the first 
quarter of 1952; the average for the second quarter 
increased to 36.7. 

Other industries reporting important decreases 
in their 6-month injury-frequency rate between 
1951 and 1952 were gray-iron foundries, from 
39.7 to 32.1; bottled soft drinks, 32.1 to 24.5; 
cutlery and edge tools, 21.4 to 14.0; miscellaneous 
nonmetallic mineral products, 22.2 to 14.9; boat 
building and repairing, 40.9 to 33.7; cold-finished 
steel, 19.9 to 13.0; sanitary ware and plumbers’ 


supplies, 19.1 to 12.5; millwork and structural 
wood products, 29.0 to 22.8; metal barrels, drums, 
kegs, and pails, 15.2 to 9.1; paperboard containers 
and boxes, 19.7 to 14.0; malt and malt liquors, 
26.0 to 20.4; nonferrous foundries, 25.1 to 19.7. 

Outstandingly low rates reported for the first 
6 months of 1952 were: Synthetic fibers, 1. 


’ 


rubber footwear, 3.0; electric lamps (bulbs), 


, 
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3.3 
miscellaneous communication equipment, 3.3; 
aircraft, 3.8; explosives, 3.8; radio tubes, 4.4; 
clothing, women’s and children’s, 4.5; synthetic 
rubber, 4.8; scientific instruments, 4.9. 

In contrast to the improved safety record shown 
by most industries, 15 had significantly higher 
injury-frequency rates in the first 6 months of 
1952 than in the same period of 1951. Over the 
year’s period, the metal doors, sash, and frame 
industry showed an increase from 24.8 injuries per 
million man-hours to 41.7, and the welded and 
heavy-riveted pipe industry from 17.4 to 22.4. 
Increases shown by 13 other industries were less 
than 5 points but more than 1 full point. Changes 
of less than 1 frequency-rate point were recorded 
by the remaining 34 industries covered in the 
survey. 


Fringe Benefits Asked 

An estimated 200 different fringe benefits have 
been submitted to the Wage Stabilization Board 
for approval as wage benefits under existing WSB 
policy become exhausted. 
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Gross Average Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing, 1951 


Earnings in Manufacturing Up 29 Percent in 5 Years 


Hourly earnings for manufacturing workers in 
the United States increased 29 percent between 
1947 and 1951, a study made by the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics shows. 

This increase reflected, broadly speaking, three 
distinct phases. In the first phase 1947-48, up- 
ward pressures on wages were clearly evident as 
average hourly earnings increased from $1.17 in 
January 1947 to $1.40 in December 1948, a gain 
of about 20 percent; overtime was not a factor in 
the increase because the average workweek 
actually declined during this time. 

The second phase, beginning with 1949 and 
ending just before the outbreak of Korean hostil- 
ities, was a period of leveling and consolidating 
gains; hourly earnings increased only 5 cents—to 
$1.45 in June 1950. Because the workweek in- 
creased by one hour the gain would have been 
even smaller if overtime payments had been ex- 


10 


cluded. Not reflected in these figures, however, are 
the indirect but relatively substantial advances 
during 1949 in the form of pension and welfare 
benefits. An amendment raising minimum wages 
in firms engaged in interstate commerce under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to 75 cents an hour 
tended to raise earnings in many Southern States. 

Korean hostilities touched off a third phase in 
the earnings trend as hourly earnings rose to $1.64 
by the close of 1951, an increase of 19 cents per 
hour or 13 percent. Part of the increase was due 
to the somewhat larger proportion of workers 
employed in durable goods production in 1951 as 
compared with 1950. 

Wage scales are traditionally higher in the 
“hardgoods” industries. For example, in 1951 
average hourly earnings in this group of industries 
averaged $1.68 as compared with $1.48 in the 
nondurables. A considerable amount of premium 
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pay for overtime in the durables was another 
factor in increasing the average hourly earnings for 


the country as a whole. 

Nevertheless, the greatest factor in the post- 
Korean hourly earnings trend, particularly in 1950, 
were bona fide wage increases provided through 
collective bargaining agreements. The last quarter 
of 1950 was characterized by unusual wage 
activity as both employers and unions tried to 
anticipate the wage stabilization deadline of Jan- 
uary 25, 1951. During 1951, hourly wages in- 
creases in the automobile, farm equipment, 
electrical machinery, and similar industries §re- 
flected the effect of escalator clauses tied to the 
BLS Consumers’ Price Index. Upward modifica- 
tions in wage ceilings were reflected in wage 
increases in industries such as shipbuilding and 
meat packing. 

There were very small differences among the 
States in the trend of hourly earnings between 
1949 and 1951. For the 29 States reporting con- 
tinuous data in this period, the increase in only 4 
of them fell outside the 13- to 17-percent range; 
the increase, Nation-wide, averaged 14 percent. 

The level of average hourly earnings for manu- 
facturing workers in a State and locality is de- 
termined largely by the complexity of industrial 
composition, occupational structure, degree of 
unionization, and previously established regional 
patterns. In general, hourly earnings in the North- 
ern and Western States exceeded those in the 
South. The highest average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing were reported in Oregon, where 
the average was $1.94 (in 1951), almost double 
that in Mississippi, where the average was the 
lowest in the country. In both States, lumber 
and wood products dominate the manufacturing 
employment pattern, in Oregon with 58 percent 
of the State’s total and in Mississippi with 37 
percent of the State’s total. 


Average Overtime 1 to 2 Hours 

Expansion in the length of the workweek was 
coincident with the increase in hourly earnings 
and contributed to its higher level through over- 
time premium payments. Workers in manufac- 
turing during 1951 were employed an average of 
40.7 hours weekly, a slight increase over 1950 and 
the highest vearly average in the post World 


War II period. 
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In any plant the average weekly hours per 
worker are likely to fall below the scheduled work- 
week by 114 to 2 hours because of absenteeism, 
turn-over, etc., therefore, it is clear that the 
average scheduled workweek in each of the 5 
years since 1946 included from 1 to 2 hours o1 
overtime. 

The State trends after 1947 reflected, in general, 
the high level of output in the immediate postwar 
period, the “inventory recession” of late 1949 and 
early 1950, and the post-Korean civilian buying 
and military output boom. The average length of 
the manufacturing workweek in the various States 
is influenced by customary practices in the dif- 
ferent industries as well as by the changing busi- 
ness situation. In New York State, for example, 
the State average is always reduced by the apparel 
industry where collective bargaining agreements 
specify workweeks of less than 40 hours; in both 
1950 and 1951, the average apparel workweek did 
not exceed 35 hours. In Florida, patterns in the 
food industry make for a high State average, some- 
what irrespective of current economic conditions, 


Weekly Earnings Set New Records 


Average weekly earnings reached an all-time 
high of $67.40 by December 1951, a gain of 15 
percent over June 1950, the month Korean hostil- 
ities began. The 1951 average of $64.88 was also a 
vearly record and almost a third greater than in 
1947; almost the entire gain was due to an increase 
in hourly earnings, because the average workweek 
was virtually the same in 1947 and 1951. When the 
gain was adjusted with the increased cost of living, 
however, a worker with three dependents found 
that his weekly pay increased slightly under 10 
percent in “‘real’’ purchasing power. 

As in past years, the highest weekly earnings 
were reported for the West Coast, Rocky Moun- 
tain, and Great Lakes areas. Manufacturing work- 
ers In Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, 
Indiana, and Michigan earned between $74 and 
$80 by the close of 1951. The New England, South 
Atlantic, and South Central States were, with few 
exceptions, consistently below the national aver- 
age. The chemicals and petroleum industries in 
Texas and Oklahoma were primarily responsible 
for the relatively high weekly earnings in those 
two South Central States. 























what will happen in labor 


in Jan. 








Expirations of Union Contracts! 


APPAREL 


Anvil Brand, Inc.—High Point, N. C.—Garment Workers 


(American Federation of Labor). 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PrRopucts 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp.—Wyandotte, Mich.—Mine 


Workers, Dist. 50 (Independent). 


COMMUNICATION 


Southern New England Telephone Co.—Connecticut 


Union of Telephone Workers, Inc. (Ind.). 


ELEcTRICAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 


Condenser Corp. of America—South Plainfield, N. J 
Electrical (AFL). 
American Cystoscope 
Electrical (AFL). 


Makers, Inec.—Bronx, N. Y. 


FABRICATED METAL Propucts 


American Can Co.—lInterstate—Steelworkers (Congress 
of Industrial Organizations). 
Eureka Williams Corp.—Bloomington, II. 


(AFL). 


Machinists 


Foop AND KINDRED PRopvuctTs 
Specialty Bakery Owners of America, Inc.—New York, 
N. Y.—Bakery (AFL). 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Automo- 


Lloyd Manufacturirg Co.— Menominee, Mich, 


bile Workers (CIO). 
MAcHINERY (Except ELEcTRICAL) 


Auto Workers (CIO). 
Electrical 


Hagerstown, Md. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Pangborn Corp. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
Workers (Ind.). 

White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Ohio— Electrical (CIO). 


Cleveland & Lakewood, 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Jewelry Crafts Association, Inc.—New York, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey—Jewelry (AFL). 





! Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record 
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PAPER AND ALLIED Propvucts 


Mead Corp. Mine Workers, Dist. 50 
(Ind.). 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons 


of Paper Makers (Ind. 


Kingsport, Tenn. 


Miquon, Pa.—Industrial Union 


Rerait TRADE 


Gimbel Brothers, Ine.—New York, N. Y. 
(Ind. ° 

Sam’s Inc., Sam’s Drug Dept., Inec., and Randolph Drug 
Co.—Detroit, Mich.—Clothing (CIO). 

William Filene’s Sons Co.—Boston, Mass 
(AFL). 


Distributive 


Retail Clerks 


STONE, CLay, AND GLAss PropwuctTs 


Blue Ridge Glass Corp.—Kingsport, Tenn.—Glass, Ce- 
ramic & Silica Sand Workers (CIO). 
Central Falls, R. I.—Flint Glass 


—_ 


‘orning Glass Works 
Workers (AFL). 
‘orning Glass Works—Charleroi, Pa 
Silica Sand Workers (CIO). 

Yorning Glass Works—Corning & Horseheads, N. Y. 
Flint Glass Workers (AFL). 

Works—Wellsboro, Pa Flint 


Glass, Ceramic & 


a 


— 


Glass 


=~ 


corning Glass 


Workers (AFL). 
TEXTILE MILL Propvucts 


Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp. and Jewel Cotton Mills, 
Inc.—Gastonia, N. C.—Textile (AFL). 

Interwoven Stocking Co.—Martinsburg, W. Va.—Ho- 
siery (AFL). 


Tospacco MANUFACTURERS 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd.—Richmond, Va.—Tobacco 
(AFL). 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
Wayne Works—Richmond, Ind.—<Automobile Workers 
(CIO), 


Conferences—Conventions 


Union Council 
Richmond, Va 


January 8—Virginia State Industrial 
(Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(Changed from December.) 

Ohio State Industrial Union Council (CIO 

Changed from December.) 


State Industrial 


January 8 
Cleveland, Ohio 
January 16—Illinois 

(CIO)— Peoria, Il. 
January 24—Oklahoma State Industrial Union Council 
(CIO)—Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Union Council 
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Some Current Publications 


Occupational Hazards to Young Workers Report No. 10; 
Slaughtering, Meat-Packing, and Rendering.—Bureau of 
Labor Standards Bulletin No. 157. Hazards to 16- and 17- 
vear-old workers in slaughtering, meat-packing, and render- 
ing. 37 pp. 20 cents. 





The Outlook for Women as Food-Service Managers and Supervisors.— 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 234-2. This is a report on the employment 
outlook for women graduates of home economics schools as food-service 
managers and food-service supervisors in commercial eating places, cafeterias 
operated by industrial firms for their employees, and college residence halls. 
54 pp. 20 cents. 

Your Skill Improvement Program.—Bureau of Apprenticeship. This bro- 
chure is intended to give suggestions and to stimulate ideas on the organization 
and execution of a skill improvement program. 14 pp. Free. 

Veterans’ Reemployment Rights: Question and Answer Handbook, Re- 
vised 1952.—Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. This booklet revises 
and expands the 1950 Handbook to include the 1951 amendments to the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act and additional questions that have 
arisen during the past eighteen months. 124 pp. 30 cents. 

Collective Bargaining in the Radio, Television, and Electronics Industry.— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1089. The labor-management agree- 
ment provisions and practices herein reported are based on analysis of forty 
agreements negotiated by unions and employers in the industry. 32 pp. 20 
cents. 

Case Studies in Union Leadership Training, 1951-52.—Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Bulletin No. 1114. The bulletin reports on a survey of five selected 
educational programs sponsored by the unions. 23 pp. 20 cents. 

Work Stoppage Provisions in Union Agreements.—Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Serial No. R. 2077. From the Monthly Labor Review, March 1952. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk. 
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